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Messes.  TBUBNEIt  & Co.  respectfully  solicit  orders  for  all  classes  of 
Publications  connected  with  the  History,  Antiquities,  Geography,  and 
Languages  of  the  East,  published  abroad.  Messrs.  Trubner  & Co.  have 
established  agencies  in  all  parts  of  the  East,  of  Europe,  and  America,  and 
are  thus  enabled  to  furnish  such  publications  with  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
and  at  prices  below  the  hitherto  customary  charges. 

Authors  desirous  of  printing  their  own  books  may  be  furnished  with 
Specimens,  and  Estimates  for  Paper,  Printing,  and  Binding,  and  every 
facility  will  be  afforded  them,  if  works  are  intended  for  publication,  of 
bringing  the  same  advantageously  before  the  public. 
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ON  AN 

ANCIENT  BUDDHIST  INSCRIPTION 

AT  KEU-YUNG  KWAN,  IN  NORTII  CHINA. 

By  A.  WYLIE. 

Travellers  from  the  city  of  Peking  to  the  town  of  Kalgan 
on  the  great  wall  of  China,  must  make  the  journey  by  the 
rumored  defile  known  as  the  Nankow  Pass.  Five  miles  north 
of  the  entrance,  where  the  village  of  Nankow  stands,  is  the 
smaller  village  of  Keu-yung  kwan.  Fortifications  there  run 
up  the  steep  slopes  of  the  mountains  on  both  sides  of  the 
valley ; and  besides  arched  gateways  at  the  two  ends  of  the 
village,  the  highway  passes  under  a limestone  archway  of  a 
much  more  striking  appearance.  This  is  covered  with  my- 
thological and  symbolic  sculptures  of  obviously  Indian  origin. 
The  tradition  of  the  natives  in  the  neighbourhood  asserts  it  to 
have  been  the  basement  story  of  a pagoda  which  stood  there ; 
and  the  name  by  which  it  is  still  designated,  m.  m m 
Kw6  keae  t'd,  “ Pagoda  crossing  the  street,”  bears  out  the 
statement.  We  are  told  that  this  pagoda,  though  erected  for 
the  benefit  of  the  locality,  proved  an  object  of  such  terror  to 
the  superstitious  Mongols,  coming  south  from  their  native 
wilds,  that  they  could  not  be  induced  to  pass  under  the 
ominous-looking  structure  ; and  thus  it  was  found  necessary 
in  the  early  part  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  to  remove  the  upper 
stories  of  the  erection ; the  policy  of  the  government  being 
to  conciliate  and  attract  these  wild  nomades. 

Keu-yung  kwan  was  once  a place  of  much  greater  pre- 
tension and  importance  than  it  is  at  present ; and  it  can 
boast  of  historical  memories  of  considerable  interest ; not  the 
least  being  the  fact  that  there  Genghis  khan  was  successfully 
resisted  in  his  attempts  to  force  the  pass. 

Several  Europeans  who  have  passed  that  way,  have  noticed 
the  village  and  the  archway,  in  recounting  their  travels. 
Father  Gerbillon,  who  was  there  on  his  way  to  Mongolia  in 
1688,  says — “The  village  might  pass  for  a little  town.  The 
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gate  by  which  it  is  entered  is  very  like  a triumphal  arch.  It 
is  all  marble,  and  about  thirty  feet  thick,  with  figures  in  half 
relief  up  to  the  spring  of  the  arch.”1  The  same  father, 
returning  that  way  in  the  suite  of  the  emperor  in  1697, 
remarks  : — “ The  heir  apparent,  accompanied  by  five  of  his 
brothers,  and  some  magnates  of  the  empire  who  had  re- 
mained at  Peking,  came  to  meet  the  emperor  in  the  middle 
of  the  Pass,  in  a village,  named  Kiu  yum  quart,  where  they 
remained  some  time.”2  Bell  of  Antermony,  who  accom- 
panied the  Russian  embassy  to  Peking  in  1720,  speaks  of  it 
as  the  town  of  Zulin  guang,  where  he  says  they  passed  the 
night  of  November  15th.3  Timkowski,  who  headed  a similar 
embassy  in  1820,  speaks  thus  of  the  place  : — “ Here  the  road 
begins  to  be  very  difficult,  especially  for  carriages,  and  does 
not  change  for  a distance  of  about  five  verst,  as  far  as  the  fort 
of  Kiu  young  (kouan),  the  principal  defence  of  this  passage. 
The  interior  of  the  middle  gate  is  ornamented  with  figures 
of  heros  sculptured  on  the  walls.”4 

None  of  the  preceding  writers  however,  nor  others  who 
had  been  there,  seem  to  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
direct  attention  to  the  inscription  which  is  found  on  this 
archway ; and  the  first  notice  of  it  brought  before  the  Euro- 
pean public,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  was  in  a paper  by  myself, 
published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  for 
I860.5  I had  found  it  registered  in  a Chinese  work  on  stone 
inscriptions,  published  towards  the  close  of  last  century.6 

While  on  my  return  from  England  to  China,  via  Siberia 
and  Mongolia,  in  1863,  I first  saw  this  arch.7  At  that  time 

1 Du  Haldc.  “ Description  Geographique,  Historique,  Chrono- 
logique,  Politique,  et  Physique  de  la  Chine,  etc.”  Hague.  Tome 
iv.  p.  108. 

2 Ibid.  Tome  iv.  p.  447. 

5 Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  350. 

4 Voyage  a Peking  a travers  la  Mongolie.  Tome  i.  p.  315. 

5 Vol.  xvii.  p.  346. 

* lift MSI  Tscen  yen  Vang  kin  shlh  wan 
pa  wet  suh.  “Supplement  to  the  Tseen-yen  Hall  metal  and  stone 
inscription  appendices,”  by  Tseen  Ta-hin. 

7 The  ltev.  J.  Edkins,  of  Peking,  in  anticipation  of  my  arrival, 
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I could  only  succeed  in  getting  an  impression  on  paper  of  a 
portion  of  the  inscription  on  the  west  side  of  the  archway ; 
which  was  exhibited  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  North-China 
Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  at  Shanghae,  in  1864. 
A short  paper  on  the  same  was  published  in  the  Society’s 
Journal  for  that  year.1 


had  come  to  the  Mongolian  plateau  to  meet  me,  but  being  a fort- 
night too  early,  he  left  a note  for  me  at  Kalgan,  which,  however,  I 
never  received.  In  that  note  he  called  my  attention  to  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  arch,  which  he  had  observed  in  passing. 

An  engraving  of  the  arch  has  recently  been  published  by  Professor 
Pumpelly,  who  saw  it  in  the  spring  of  1863.  In  his  new  work, 
“ Across  America  and  Asia,”  he  thus  describes  the  place: — “The 
next  morning,  leaving  the  plain,  we  entered  the  narrow  valley, 
winding  for  several  miles  through  a desolate  gorge,  enclosed  by  lofty 
walls  and  yellow  cliffs  of  limestone.  The  mountain  torrent,  which 
at  certain  seasons  dashes  wildly  through  the  valley,  makes  the  con- 
struction of  a durable  road  almost  impossible,  and  it  was  only  with 
difficulty,  and  with  faith  in  the  sure  feet  of  our  horses,  that  we 
managed  slowly  to  pick  our  way  through  the  long  and  narrow  valley 
of  sharp-edged  boulders  and  masses  of  fallen  rock.  After  several 
miles  of  this  work  we  came  to  a point  where  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  road  rising  some  distance  above  the  bed  of  the  valley  was 
preserved  along  the  mountain  side.  Ascending  this  by  a long  flight 
of  steps,  of  highly  polished  blocks  of  limestone,  granite,  and  por- 
phyry, we  passed  through  a gateway  in  an  inner  branch  of  the  great 
wall,  and  came  soon  after  to  a beautiful  white  marble  arch  built 
during  the  Chin  dynasty.  This  structure  is  remarkable  from  the 
fact  that  while  its  blocks  are  cut  for  a circular  arch,  the  inner  sur- 
faces are  hewn  to  produce  a ceiling  of  semi-hexagonal  form.  It  is 
interesting  also  to  the  student  of  the  Chinese  language,  from  the 
fact  that  the  interior  contains  inscriptions  in  an  ancient  Chinese 
character.  As  Dr.  Pogojeff  wished  to  photograph  this  monument, 
we  remained  here  till  the  next  day,  etc.” 

In  the  Chinese  Recorder  and  Missionary  Journal,  vol.  ii.  p.  190, 
are  the  following  remarks  in  the  journal  of  a missionary  lady  who 
lately  passed  Keu-yung  kwan  on  her  way  to  Kalgan : — “ The  inner 
line  of  the  great  wall  is  at  the  entrance  to  the  Nahkho,  and  three 
or  four  branches  cross  it.  We  passed  throngh  ten  gateways.  These 
are  double,  as  is  customary  with  cities.  The  wall  is  dilapidated  in 
some  places,  but  the  gateways  are  all  solidly  built,  and  in  good  re- 
pair. One  was  very  fine,  having  much  carved  work,  and  inscrip- 
tions in  six  different  languages.  One  of  these  European  scholars 
cannot  read.” 

1 Journal  of  the  North-China  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
New  series,  No.  1,  pp.  133-136. 
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As  there  stated,  the  inscription  is  engraved  in  the  cha- 
racters of  six  different  nations,  and  covers  the  greater  part 
of  the  inner  facing  of  the  structure  on  both  sides,  from  the 
basement  to  the  spring  of  the  arch.  Two  of  the  parts  are 
inscribed  in  horizontal  lines  at  the  top,  in  antique  Devanagari 
and  Tibetan  characters  respectively,  twenty  feet  long  on  each 
wall.  Below  these  are  four  compartments  inscribed  respec- 
tively in  Mongol,  Ouigour,  Neuchih  and  Chinese  characters, 
all  in  vertical  lines. 

In  the  spring  of  1867,  when  on  a visit  to  the  north  of 
China,  I succeeded  in  completing  my  impression  of  the  four 
last-named  parts  of  the  inscription,  but  could  not  get  the 
Sanscrit  and  Tibetan  portions,  on  account  of  their  great 
height  from  the  ground.  At  a subsequent  period,  however, 
these  were  procured  by  Mr.  Edkins,  and  he  has  kindly  sent 
me  a hand  tracing  by  a Chinese,  from  his  impression. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  great  interest  of  this  inscription 
is  the  large  and  correct  specimen  it  offers  of  the  Neuchih 
character,  the  national  writing  of  the  Kin  dynasty  Tartars, 
the  knowledge  of  which  is  now  absolutely  lost  in  China,  and 
very  few  specimens  are  known  to  exist  or  to  be  accessible. 

The  great  age  of  this  piece  of  art  however, — more  than 
five  centuries, — taken  into  consideration,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  it  has  suffered  much  from  various  causes  ; large  portions 
of  the  stone  have  dropped  out  in  many  places ; the  surface, 
especially  towards  the  base,  is  much  chipped  and  defaced, 
and  in  some  places  the  characters  have  become  so  filled  up 
with  hard  matter,  as  scarcely  to  give  any  legible  impression 
on  the  paper.  The  numerous  lacuna)  thus  produced  form 
the  chief  difficulty  in  the  decipherment. 

A slight  comparison  of  the  different  parts  was  sufficient  to 
show  that  they  were  all  transcripts  of  a Sanscrit  original. 
On  the  eastern  wall  the  correspondence  for  the  greater  part 
is  tolerably  close  throughout.  That  on  the  western  side  is 
much  less  regular,  no  one  version  being  the  exact  counter- 
part of  any  other,  gaps  and  redundancies  occurring  in  many 
places,  especially  in  the  latter  part. 

The  present  paper  then  will  be  occupied  specially  with  the 


eastern  side  of  the  arclnvuy,  leaving  the  opposite  one  as  a 
subject  for  future  investigation  ; as  I find  each  side  is  com- 
plete in  itself. 

Outside  the  original  inscription,  there  is  an  intimation  in 
smaller  Chinese  characters,  on  the  right-hand  border,  to- 
wards the  top,  to  the  effect  that  the  structure  was  “ repaired 
with  funds  given  by  the  meritorious  and  believing  official 
Lin  P’oo-heen,  on  the  15th  day  of  the  5th  month  of  the  year 
1445.”  It  is  to  be  noticed,  that  this  is  exactly  a century  after 
the  date  of  the  original  inscription,  1345,  which  by  a singular 
accident  is  preserved,  in  a line  where  little  else  is  legible. 

As  the  Chinese  characters  were  more  easily  intelligible 
to  me  than  any  of  the  others,  and  consequently  promised  the 
readiest  key  to  the  mystery,  I naturally  turned  to  that  part 
of  the  inscription  first.  Unfortunately  I found  it  specially 
faulty  and  illegible ; and  it  was  necessary  to  supply  large 
lacunce  by  analogy,  and  with  the  aid  derivable  from  the 
transcripts  in  the  other  characters.  There  are  twenty-one 
columns  of  large  characters,  which  are  succeeded  by  twenty 
columns  of  a smaller  size ; and  with  the  exception  of  the 
Sanscrit,  which  consists  entirely  of  large  characters,  all  the 
other  compartments  have,  like  the  Chinese,  part  in  large 
characters  and  part  in  small.  Of  the  large  character  portion, 
which  it  wras  at  once  obvious  was  a mere  transcript  of  Sans- 
crit sounds,  I have  lately  found  another  rendering  in  a 
Chinese  ritual,  the  # PI  0 II  S/ien  munjih  sung,  “Daily 
recitations  of  the  Shen  sect  ;’n  in  which  it  is  spelt  out  with  a 
set  of  characters  differing  almost  entirely  from  those  on  the 
inscription  ; so  that  it  is  only  by  the  phonetic  approximation 
that  the  identity  can  be  detected.  The  title  of  the  piece,  as 
given  in  the  ritual, — but  omitted  in  the  inscription, — is 
ft  W W-  0 A H & Full  ting  tsun  shing  ta  to  lo  ne, 
“ Great  dhdrani  of  the  honoured  diadem  on  Buddha’s  cra- 
nium.”3 It  may  be  remarked  that  in  every  instance  where  a 

1 Mr.  Edkins  identifies  the  Shen  sect  with  the  Jains  of  India. 

2 In  another  ritual,  the  [U  Yu  kea  yen  how,  “ Flam- 

ing mouths  of  the  Yoga,”  in  the  possession  of  W.  Lockhart, 
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compound  character  is  used  in  the  Sanscrit, — and  such  in- 
stances are  very  numerous, — the  same  is  expressed  by  two 
Chinese  characters  in  the  column,  followed  by  two  smaller 
ones,  — - pj*  urh  ho,  “two  combined,”  placed  horizontally. 
This  practice  is  invariable,  both  in  the  inscription  and  in  the 
ritual.  The  copy  in  the  ritual  is  marked  off  by  stops,  into 
words  or  clauses  throughout.  By  the  discovery  of  this 
duplicate,  I have  been  enabled  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in  the 
Chinese  part  of  the  inscription  almost  without  the  chance  of 
error. 

Having  ascertained  that  all  the  different  portions  were 
transcripts  or  transliterations  of  a Sanscrit  original,  the 
importance  of  restoring  and  analyzing  this  original  was 
apparent ; and  for  this  purpose  I have  turned  to  account  the 
tracing  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Edkins.  This  consists  of  five 
horizontal  lines  of  characters,  each  two  inches  in  depth  and 
twenty  feet  in  length.  Besides  being  in  an  obsolete  form  of 
the  Devanagari,  the  Chinese  copyist,  as  might  be  expected, 
has  made  numerous  errors  in  his  endeavours  to  extricate  the 
complex  characters  from  the  half-obliterated  legend  on  the 
stone.  So  great  was  the  confusion  thus  produced,  that  it 
would  have  been  hopeless  for  any  but  a Sanscrit  scholar  to 
have  succeeded  in  restoring  the  half-obscured  forms.  At  this 
stage  I was  under  obligation  to  Dr.  E.  Haas,  of  the  British 
Museum,  who  kindly  identified  the  greater  number  of  the 
characters  for  me.  Having  this  clue  to  start  with,  by  a 
comparison  of  the  several  transcripts,  I was  able  to  make  an 
approximate  restoration  of  the  whole,  and  wrote  out  the  same 
in  English  letters.  Being  in  Gottingen  shortly  after,  I 
showed  this  transcript  to  Professor  Benfey,  who  readily  gave 
me  a partial  translation,  and  pointed  out  many  errors  in  the 
proposed  restoration  ; although  a failure  of  eyesight,  from 
which  he  was  at  the  time  suffering,  prevented  him  entering 
so  minutely  into  the  details,  as  he  otherwise  would  willingly 
have  done.  Theso  hints  however  put  me  in  tho  way  of 

Esq.,  the  same  is  given  with  the  abbreviated  title  T&un 

shing  chow,  “Prayer  to  the  honoured  diadem.” 
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making  numerous  corrections ; and  after  repeated  amend- 
ments, in  which  Dr.  Haas  has  taken  much  trouble  to  assist 
me,  I am  indebted  to  that  gentleman  for  a complete  and  in- 
dependent translation  of  the  whole  ; which  is  subjoined  here 
after  the  phonetic  transcript.  A few  places,  and  only  a few, 
have  persistently  refused  to  submit  to  the  rigour  of  gram- 
matical laws ; and  it  is  not  surprising,  in  the  case  of  a dead 
language  being  traditionally  preserved  for  centuries  among  a 
people  by  whom  it  is  not  understood,  that  a few  errors  should 
creep  in.  It  is  rather  to  be  wondered  at,  and  indicates  a 
remarkable  veneration  for  the  sounds  of  the  sacred  language, 
that  the  text  as  preserved  should  be  able  to  give  out  such  a 
complete  and  intelligible  meaning. 

TEAXSLITERATIOX. 1 

Om  namo  bhagavate  sarvatrailokyaprativisishtaya  buddhaya  te 
namah  tadyatha  om  bhiir  om  bhur  om  bhur  om  sodhaya  sodhaya  viso- 
dhaya  visodhaydsama  samantdvabhdsdvarana  gatigaganasvabhavavi- 
suddhe  abhishinchen2  tu  maw  sarvatathdgata  s?<gata  varavachanam- 
ritabhishekair  mahamudra3 4  mantrapadaih  ahara  dkara  mam&yuh 
santarani  sodhaya  sodhaya  visodhaya  visodhaya  gaganasvabhavavi- 
suddhe  ushn  i«A«vij  ayaparisuddhe  sahasrarasmisamchodite  sarvata- 
thagatavalokini  sArttparamitaparipu/vm  sarvatathdyatamatidasabhu- 
mipratishthite  «arM^thagatahridaya^j's4^dnadhishthite  mudre 
mudre  mahamudre  vajrakdy  asa/«hatanaparisuddhe  sarvakarmavarana- 
visuddhe  pratinivartaya  mamayM$  risaddhe  sarvatathagatasawayd- 
dhishthdnddhishthite  om  muni  muni  mahamuni  vimuni  vimuni  mahd- 
viVnuni.1  mati  mati  mahamati  mamati5  sumatita^Aatabhute  kotipa- 
risnddhe  vi-siMtabuddhisuddAe6  he  he  jaya  jaya  vijaya  vijaya  samara 

1 The  italics  represent  the  restorations,  which  are  illegible  in  the 
Sanscrit. 

2 Dr.  Haas  corrects  this  to  abhishinches. 

3 Dr.  Haas  adds  m here. 

4 Dr.  Haas  thinks  the  inscription  is  in  error  here,  and  that  the 
preceding  six  words  should  end  in  ne  instead  of  ni. 

5 Dr.  Haas  thinks  this  word  should  be  mahamati. 

6 I understand  that  sbu  is  an  impossible  combination  in  Sanscrit ; 
and  although  the  Sanscrit  character  is  missing  on  the  stone,  yet  the 
several  transcripts  in  the  other  characters  are  so  distinct  that  I do 
not  feel  at  liberty  to  abandon  it.  Dr.  Haas  suggests  visvatah,  or 
more  correctly  visvato. 
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samara  sabhara  sabharaya  sabharaya  «flrrrti?<^rMddhishthanudhish- 
thite  suddhe  su ddhe  buddlie  buddhe  vajre  vajre  mahavajre  su vajre 
vajragarbhe  jaya garbhe  vij  ayagarbhe  vajrajvalagarbhe  rajrodbhare 
vajrasambhave  vajre  vajrini  vajram  bhaeatu.  mama  sari  ram  sarvasatvd- 
nkmcha  £azya/?«risuddhir  bhavatu  me  sa dd  sarvagatiparisuddhischa 
sarvatathagatascha  mam  samaeasawtu  badihyd  bu ddhyd  sfddhya 
siddhya  bo dhaya  bodhaya  vibodhaya  vibodhaya  mochaya.  mo cliaya  vimo- 
chaya  vimochaya  so  dhaya  sodhaya  visodhaya  visodhaya  samantan 
mochaya  mochaya  samautarasmiparisuddhe  sarvatathdgatahridayiidln- 
shthanadhishthite  mudre  mudre  mahdmudre  mahdmudra1  mantrapadaih 
svdha. 

Namo  sarva^Adyatoshnishaya  trailokya2  adhishthite  sarvatatha- 
gatahridayadhishthite  svaha  namo  bhayavate  ushuishaya  om  bha- 
gavate  su  ddhe  visuddhe  svaha  om  amitayurdade3  svaha  om  bhu- 
shtha4  svaha  om  lokanatha  lam  svaha  om  mai treyamudre  srdha  om 
gaganaganja  gam  svaha  om  samantabhadra  sam  svaha  om  vajrapani5 
vam  svaha  om  manjus/i  mam  svaha  om  sarvamvaranai  ishkambhin 
sam  svaha  om  kshitiyari/m  kshim  svaha.  Om  sri. 

TRANSLATION. 

Om ! 6 adoration  to  the  holy  Buddha,  who  art  exalted  above  all 
the  three  worlds, — adoration  to  thee  ! — which  is  equivalent  to  Om. 
Bhur  om,  bhur  om,  bhur  om  : 7 Purify,  purify,  completely  purify,  com- 


1 Dr.  Haas  proposes  to  correct  this  to  mahdmudre. 

2 The  canons  of  Sanscrit  orthography  would  require  these  two 
words  to  be  combined  thus — trailokyddhishthite. 

3 Da  here  seems  to  be  redundant. 

4 This  word  is  doubtful.  Dr.  Haas  suggests  bhdyishtha. 

6 Dr.  Haas  corrects  this  to  vajrapane. 

6 Om  is  the  mystic  name  of  deity  among  the  Hindus,  and  gene- 
rally forms  the  commencement  of  a prayer. — Klaproth.  Frogmens 
Douddhiques,  p.  30. 

7 “ I originally  suggested  bhdr  bkuvah  svar,  the  so-called  three 
vydliritis  or  mystical  syllables  pronounced  before  every  daily  prayer, 
but  am  forced  to  believe  that  we  have  here  to  read  bhdr  om,  bhdr 
om,  bhtir  om.  True,  I have  never  read  bhilr  alone  as  an  exclama- 
tion, but  always  the  whole  triumvirate  together,  which  is  very 
natural  if  their  allegorical  meaning  is  ‘the  three  worlds,  Earth, 
Atmosphere,  and  Heaven.’  Still  in  this  place  all  the  different 
transcripts  seem  clearly  to  point  towards  bhilr  om.  The  Sanscrit 
character  for  it  (in  the  Yu  hen  yen  lcdw)  is  unique,  and  could  never 
be  read  for  two  syllables,  although  it  contains  enough  of  the  dif- 
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plctely  purify,  oh  thou  incomparable  one,  who  embracest  all  space, 
and  whose  splendour  has  appropriated  the  sphere  of  knowledge ! — 
thou  Sugata1  of  all  the  Tathagatas,2  whose  speech  is  blessing, 
and  who  art  immortal,  consecrate  me  by  sprinkling  me  with  holy 
water,  and  [consecrate]  the  great  Mudra3  with  the  words  of  mystic 
prayers!  Give,  give  me  old  age,  oh  protector!  purify,  purify,  com- 
pletely purify,  completely  purify,  thou  who  art  purified  by  appro- 
priating the  celestial  sphere; — who  art  completely  purified  by  the 
all-powerful  Ushnisha,4 — illumined  by  a thousand  rays,  and  looking 
on  all  the  Tathagatas, — accomplishing  the  six  perfections,  standing 
upon  the  ten  regions  embracing  the  knowledge  of  all  the  Tatha- 
gatas,— placed  on  the  sure  ground  of  the  hearts  of  all  the  Tatha- 
gatas,— oh  Mudra,  Mudra,  great  Mudra,  whose  body  is  pure  as  the 
body  of  a thunderbolt, — purified  by  embracing  all  good  actions  ! — 
renew  my  life,  oh  thou  pure  one,  who  standest  on  the  ordinances  of 
all  the  Tathagatas.  Om  ! oh  sage,  sage,  great  sage  ! — exalted  sage, 
exalted  sage,  thou  great  exalted  sage ! — oh  Mati,5  Mati,  great 
Mati,  thou  Mamati,  who  hast  entered  the  real  state  of  sound 
knowledge,  — purified  to  the  utmost  limit, — purified  by  all- 
embracing  knowledge  ! — oh  victory,  victory,  universal  victory, 
universal  victory ! — oh  battle,  battle  ! — Sabhara,  Sabharaija , 
Sabharaya  ! 6 — [oh  Mudra]  standing  upon  the  ground  of  all  the 
Buddhas  together! — oh  purification! — oh  knowledge! — oh  Vajra,7 
Yajra,  thou  great  Vajra,  Suvajra,8  bearing  the  thunderbolt  in  thy 
womb, — bearing  victory  in  thy  womb, — bearing  signal  victory  in 


ferent  elements  [^fl  om,  bliu  or  5M,  ^ r]  to  be  considered  a 
sort  of  monogram.  The  principle,  however,  is  quite  new  to  me,  as 
I never  met  with  an  instance  of  it  in  manuscripts.”  {Dr.  Haas.) 

1 Lit.  “The  welcome  one,”  a title  of  Buddha. — Burnouf.  Intro- 
duction a Vhistoire  du  Boudhisme  Indien,  p.  77. 

2 Lit.  “Come  in  like  manner,”  a generic  designation  of  Buddha. 
— Ibid.  p.  76. 

3 Lit.  “ Seal,”  a personification  of  certain  Buddhist  signs  made 
with  the  fingers. — Vassilief.  Le  Bouddisme,  p.  143. 

4 The  Ushnisha  is  generally  understood  to  be  an  excrescence  on 
the  skull.  The  word  also  means  “ a turban,”  “ the  curly  hair  with 
which  Buddha  was  born,”  and  “ the  hair  on  the  head  tied  in  a knot.” 
— Burnouf.  Le  Lotus  de  la  bonne  loi,  p.  558. 

5 Lit.  “ Mind,”  a personified  attribute. 

6 It  is  impossible  to  get  any  sense  out  of  these  ejaculations. 

1 Lit.  “ Thunderbolt,”  a personification. 

8 A modified  form  of  Vajra. 
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thy  womb, — bearing  the  thunderbolt  and  lightning  in  thy  womb, — 
who  hast  received  thy  existence  from  the  thunderbolt, — who  art 
originated  in  the  thunderbolt  ! — oh  Vajra, — endowed  with  the 
thunderbolt, — may  my  body  be  a thunderbolt,  and  may  the  purifi- 
cation of  the  same  extend  over  all  its  essential  qualities ! — may 
there  also  be  purification  of  all  knowledge, — and  may  all  the 
Tathagatas  take  up  their  abode  in  me  ! — With  all  knowledge  and 
all  perfection,  ever  teach,  ever  instruct,  ever  deliver,  ever  save,  ever 
purify,  and  ever  sanctify  me  ! Deliver,  oh  deliver,  all  liviug  crea- 
tures, thou  who  art  purified  by  effulgence  of  light,- -placed  on  the 
sure  ground  of  all  the  Tathagatas, — oh  Mudra,  Mudra,  great 
Mudra,  great  Mudra, — with  the  words  of  mystic  prayers  ! Svdhd.1 

Adoration  to  the  Ushnisha  of  all  the  Tathagatas  ! — [oh  Mudra] 
ruling  over  the  three  worlds,  and  founded  upon  the  hearts  of  all 
the  Tathagatas ! svdhd.  Adoration  to  the  sacred  Ushnisha ! — adora- 
tion to  Bhagavat  !2 — thou  purified,  supremely  purified  [Mudra]  ! — 
oh  thou  who  bestowest  unlimited  age  ! svdhd.  Oh  thou  most  emi- 
nent, the  Lord  of  the  universe  {(lokandtha)  ! — lam*  svdhd.  Oh 
seal  of  Maitreya!3  svdhd.  Oh  Gaganaganja  !4  gam*  svdhd.  Oh 
Samantabhadra  !5  sam*  svdhd.  Oh  Vajrapani  !6  vam*  svdhd.  Oh 
Manjusri  !7  mam * svdhd.  Oh  Sarvanivaranavishkambhin  !8  sam* 
svdhd.  Oh  Kshitigarbha  !°  kshirn*  svdhd.  Orn  sri. 

A good  deal  lias  been  said  about  dharanis,  by  writers  on 
Buddhism,  and  it  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  enter  on 


1 Svdhd  is  generally  left  untranslated.  Its  use  is  analogous  to 
“ Amen.” 

2 Lit.  “The  Fortunate,”  a title  of  Buddha. — Schlagintweit. 
Buddhism  in  Tibet,  p.  4. 

3 Name  of  the  future  Buddha. 

4 Name  of  a Bodhisattva. 

6  Ditto. — Vassilief.  Le  Bouddisme,  p.  267. 

6 The  subduer  of  evil  spirits. — Schlagintweit.  Buddhism  in  Tibet, 
p.  114. 

7 The  god  of  wisdom. — Ibid,  p.  65. 

8 Name  of  a Bodhisattva. 

0 Ditto. 

* “ These  syllables  have  no  sense  in  themselves,  and  are  merely 
repetitions  of  the  first  syllable  of  the  name  invoked  in  each  phrase, 
with  a nasal  sound  affixed  to  it.  Perhaps  it  means  that  a stop  is  to 
be  made  for  meditation  on  the  particular  merits  of  each  Bodhisattva. 
But  it  may  also  be  an  abbreviation,  indicative  of  the  repetition  of 
the  whole  formula.”  {Dr.  Haas.) 
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the  mysteries  of  that  abstruse  subject.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that,  according  to  the  general  definition,  they  are  certain 
mystical  formulae,  supposed  to  carry  with  them  a magical 
influence  in  the  recitation,  and  this  influence  is  not  simply 
dependent  on  their  utterance  as  a whole,  but  is  supposed  to 
be  inherent  in  the  single  words,  and  even  in  the  separate 
letters  of  the  forms.  In  a system  where  all  the  objects  of 
sense  are  but  so  many  ideas  in  a world  of  unreality,  words 
constitute  not  merely  names,  but  the  actual  essence  of  the 
things  named  ; and  the  possession  of  the  name  is  conse- 
quently the  possession  of  the  object.  This  may  account  for 
the  incoherent  and  almost  meaningless  ejaculations  observable 
throughout  the  inscription  ; and  it  is  but  a refinement  of  the 
same  notion  to  attribute  a similar  virtue  to  the  elements  of 
which  the  words  are  made  up.  From  words  and  letters,  the 
same  occult  efficacy  was  transferred  to  symbols  made  by  a 
particular  placing  of  the  fingers,  which  is  called  mudra,  or 
“the  seal,”  and  this  appears  to  be  personified  here  as  an 
object  of  adoration.1 

The  above  translation  seems  to  be  tolerably  near  the  mean- 
ing of  the  text ; and  although  after  every  effort  at  recon- 
struction, a few  grammatical  solecisms  still  remain,  yet  I 
believe  there  are  very  few  places  now,  where  the  original 
syllables  are  not  correctly  restored.  It  is  indeed  interesting 
to  have  an  exact  interpretation  of  the  text ; but  the  main 
thing  for  our  present  purpose,  is  to  identifiy  the  vocables 
without  error ; and  when  once  assured  of  the  powers  of  the 
Sanscrit  characters,  we  can  proceed  with  confidence  to  the 
analysis  and  restoration  of  the  several  transliterations. 

The  dharani  concludes  near  the  end  of  the  fourth  line  on 
the  stone,  thus  : — “ with  the  words  of  mystic  prayers  [mantra). 
Svaha.”  The  doxology  that  follows  is  only  found  in  one  of 
the  transliterations.  From  the  remarks  of  Burnouf  on  the 
subject,2  I am  inclined  to  think  that  this  concluding  piece  is 
the  mantra  alluded  to  in  the  final  sentence  of  the  dliarani. 

1 See  Yassilief’s  “Le  Bouddisme,”  translated  by  La  Comme,  p. 
141,  passim. 

2 Introduction  a l’histoire  du  Bouddisme  Indien,  p.  540. 
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It  may  be  remarked  that  the  invocation  Om  bhurom  s valid, 
by  which  the  Chinese  and  three  of  the  others  commence,  is 
omitted  in  the  Sanscrit. 

Immediately  below  the  Sanscrit  text  is  the  transcript  in 
three  horizontal  lines  of  Tibetan  characters,  below  which  are 
four  lines  of  Tibetan  in  smaller  characters.  The  Tibetan 
character  being  a direct  derivative  from  the  Devanagari,1  it 
might  be  expected  that  this  would  prove  the  most  important 
of  the  transcripts  for  identifying  the  original  text.  Un- 
fortunately however,  the  breaks  in  the  face  of  the  stone  are 
so  extensive,  that  not  much  more  than  half  of  the  writing  is 
preserved ; and  the  indistinctness  of  that,  probably,  has  led 
the  copyist  into  so  many  errors  and  omissions,  that  the 
tracing  serves  for  little  more  than  mere  hints ; but  it  may  in 
great  part  be  corrected  by  the  other  transcripts.  This  con- 
tains the  introductory  invocation  Om  bhiir  om  svdhd,  and  the 
dharani  occupies  about  two  lines  and  a third  ; the  remaining 
portion  being  totally  different  from  the  Sanscrit,  though  it  is 
evidently  Sanscrit  also. 

The  first  of  the  vertical  portions  below  the  preceding, 
beginning  from  the  left  hand,  is  in  that  form  of  the  Mongol 
known  as  the  Baslipali  2 alphabet.  This  consists  of  twenty 
lines  in  large  characters,  the  lines  succeeding  from  left  to 
right ; which  are  followed  by  eight  lines  of  Mongolian  in 
a smaller  character.  The  transcript  commences  with  the 
invocation  Om  bliur  om  svdhd,  and  contains  the  whole  of  the 
dlidrani,  but  nothing  additional. 

Although  the  history  of  this  alphabet  and  writing  is  dis- 

1 The  Tibetan  characters  were  invented  by  Thumi  Sambhota,  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Srongtsan  Gampo,  King  of  Tibet,  from  the 
Devanagari  alphabet,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century. — 
Schlagintweit.  Buddhism  in  Tibet,  p.  65. 

2 This  is  a Sanscrit  name  Bdshpali,  which  is  transferred  into 
Chinese  by  the  characters  /\  Q Pa-szo-pa  and  « & B 
Pa-klh-szc-pa.  Pallas  writes  the  name  Pagba.  Itemusat  gives  it 
Phaspa,  Paspa,  Baschpah,  and  Pa-ssc-pa,  in  different  places  of  his 
Jtecherchcs  sur  les  langues  Tartares.  Klaproth  uses  Bhuchbah,  as 
the  Tibetan  transcript  of  the  original  Sanscrit.  Pauthicr  uses  Pa- 
ssc-pa. 
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tinctly  related  in  the  Chinese  annals,  yet  its  actual  existence 
seems,  up  to  a very  recent  period,  to  have  been  a matter  of 
doubt  with  European  writers. 

Chinese  history  tells  us  that  the  emperor  Kubla  com- 
missioned the  Tibetan  lama  Bashpah  to  construct  an  alphabet 
or  syllabary  specially  adapted  to  the  Mongol  language.  His 
task  was  completed,  and  the  alphabet  initiated  for  public  use 
by  an  imperial  decree  in  1269.  Schools  for  the  study  of  this 
character  were  also  instituted  the  same  year.  Several  notices 
on  record  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  Chinese  never  took 
willingly  to  the  use  of  this  alphabet ; but  there  is  no  doubt 
it  was  the  official  writing  during  the  Yuen  dynasty  ; and  it 
appears  to  be  the  one  known  as  the  Mongolian  character  in 
the  Chinese  records  of  that  period. 

Pallas  gives  the  same  account  of  Bashpah’s  invention,1 
derived  apparently  from  a Mongol  source ; and  the  last  plate 
in  his  work  contains  what  he  calls  a specimen  of  Bashpah’s 
square  character,2  but  he  does  not  tell  us  where  he  got  it. 
That  plate  has  been  repeatedly  quoted  as  the  first  specimen 
of  Bashpah’s  alphabet  published  in  Europe  ; but  I am  very 
doubtful  if  Bashpah  had  anything  to  do  with  the  character 
there  given,3  or  if  Pallas  had  ever  seen  the  writing  invented 

1 Sammlungen  historischer  Xachrichten  iiber  die  Mongolischen 
Volkerschaften,  vol.  ii.  p.  358. 

2 Ibid.  vol.  ii.  plate  22. 

3 "When  on  a visit  to  the  great  lamasary  Yung-ho-kung,  in  Peking, 

I observed  in  one  of  the  temples  a pall  inscribed  in  the  common 
Tibetan  character,  with  a horizontal  heading  in  a character  which 
was  unknown  to  me.  I thought  it  of  sufficient  interest  to  take  a 
copy  of  it,  which  I give  here : — 

i&iiniiiitOiii^iliili 

om  a deeiiuu  o 6 k kh  ng  ch  cK  gn  t th  n 

UlDaJIUl?injaiHlNCHllFX5:S^ira3raiD131I^PI5(rlDIII 

p ph  m y r l b v j s ya  g ds  ds’  w sh  h’  b 

ri  ri  li  li  kr 

Subsequently,  when  I saw  Pallas’  work  for  the  first  time,  I was 
surprised  to  find  my  copy  almost  identical  with  his  plate,  except 
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by  that  celebrated  lama  ; for  it  will  be  observed  that  all  the 
known  examples  resemble  much  more  closely  the  common 
Tibetan  character,  than  does  that  of  Pallas,  which  is  evi- 
dently a modification  of  the  Scharr  form. 

In  the  Appendix  to  Courtin’s  “ Encyclopedie  Moderne,” 
Klaproth,  in  an  article  on  “ Grammaire  generate, ” gives  an 
alphabet  which  he  calls  “Square  Landsha,”1  being  nearer  in 
resemblance  to  Bashpah’s  than  the  preceding  ; but  though 
some  have  taken  it  to  be  identical  with  his  invention,  I do 
not  believe  there  is  any  direct  connection  between  the  two. 

Schmidt  seems  to  ignore  the  existence  of  a separate  alpha- 
bet under  the  name  of  Bashpah,  as  having  been  ever  used 
among  the  Mongols.2 

Remusat  says  this  alphabet  was  never  used  out  of  Tibet, 
notwithstanding  the  reiterated  orders  of  the  emperors.3  He 
promises  to  give  an  exemplar  of  the  alphabet  in  his  second 
volume,  from  the  Suh  hung  keen  luh,  together  with  some  ex- 
planatory details ; but  the  second  volume  never  appeared. 
Never  having  seen  an  instance  of  the  employment  of  this 
character,  he  seems  to  have  been  unable  to  divest  himself  of 
the  idea,  that  the  invention  of  Bashpah  was  nothing  more 
than  the  application  to  the  Mongolian  language,  of  the  com- 
mon characters  used  by  the  Tibetans  at  the  present  day. 
That  hypothesis  however  is  totally  refuted  by  the  present 
inscription,  where  we  have  the  Tibetan  portion  in  the  identi- 
cal character  used  by  that  people  now,  and  the  Mongol  portion 
in  the  Bashpah  character. 

Klaproth,  while  arguing  for  this  writing  having  been  used 
in  China,  says  there  are  a great  many  medals  of  Kubla  khan 
in  existence,  of  which  the  legend  is  entirely  or  in  part  in  tho 

that  he  gives  an  additional  portion  at  the  beginning  and  end ; but 
he  gives  no  explanation  of  what  arc  tho  characters.  I conclude, 
from  examination,  that  they  arc  simply  the  alphabet,  and  havo 
identified  the  greater  number  with  tolerable  probability ; believing 
that  tho  additional  ones  given  by  Pallas  arc  compounds. 

1 Plato  7. 

2 Forschungen  im  Gebiete  dcr  iiltcrcn  rcligidsen,  politischen,  und 
literarischen  iiildungsgcschichte  der  Vdlkcr  Mittel  Asiens. 

3 Itecherches  sur  les  langues  Tartares,  p.  Iy3. 
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square  characters.1  These  seem  to  be  the  only  evidence  that 
he  was  able  to  adduce  of  the  use  of  this  character  in  China. 
While  I think  it  very  doubtful  however,  whether  there  be 
any  such  medals  of  the  reign  of  Kubla,  it  is  very  easy  to 
understand  how  Klaproth  should  have  been  led  into  such  a 
mistake.  I have  never  seen  any,  or  a description  of  any  in 
Chinese  books  on  medals ; but  I have  a number  of  coins  in 
the  Bashpah  character,  dating  at  various  periods  from  1308 
to  1354. 

I have  seen  several  stone  slabs  inscribed  with  this  character, 
and  notices  of  a good  many  more,  the  present  one  dating  so 
late  as  1345.  In  1307,  it  is  recorded  that  Polo  Timor,  a high 
dignitary,  presented  to  the  emperor  a copy  of  the  Jlcaou  king, 
or  “ Book  of  Filial  piety,”  written  in  the  Bashpah  character, 
which  the  monarch  ordered  to  be  printed  and  circulated.  I 
am  only  aware  of  one  little  book  in  that  character  having 
survived  to  the  present  day,  i.e.  the  Pih  kca  sing,  or  “ Book 
of  Surnames,”  which  has  been  preserved  by  being  reprinted 
in  the  King  chuen  pae  peen,  a work  in  120  books,  published 
in  1581,  consisting  of  extracts  from  other  works  on  every 
class  of  subjects.  The  eighty-first  book  is  occupied  ex- 
clusively with  the  reprint  of  the  Plh  kea  sing ; but  so  un- 
mercifully mutilated  are  the  characters,  that  without  the 
Chinese  key,  it  would  have  been  an  utter  impossibility  to 
have  deciphered  them.  These  facts  then  leave  little  doubt 
that  this  character  was  used  to  a considerable  extent  in 
China,  till  near  the  end  of  the  Yuen  dynasty. 

In  1838,  H.  Conon  von  Gabelentz  published  the  first  speci- 
men in  Europe,  of  the  actual  employment  of  the  character.2 
This  was  an  inscription  in  the  Mongolian  language,  which 
he  had  extracted  from  a reprint  of  the  Shih  mill  tseuen  hwa, 
a Chinese  work  on  lapidary  inscriptions,  first  published  in 
1618. 

A silver  plate  with  a gilt  inscription  in  this  same  character, 
was  found  in  1846,  in  the  district  of  Minusinsk  and  govern- 

1 Memoires  relatifs  a l’Asie,  tome  ii. 

2 Zeitschrift  fur  die  Kunde  des  Morgenlandes,  vol.  ii.  p.  1,  etc. 
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raent  of  Jenissei,  in.  Eastern  Siberia.  This  was  deposited  in 
the  Asiatic  Museum  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Peters- 
burg ; and  gave  rise  to  a protracted  controversy  in  various 
periodicals  between  Messrs.  Habakkuk,  Grigorief,  Hyacinth, 
Schmidt,  Schott,  and  Banzarof.  Mr.  Grigorief  published  a 
facsimile  and  an  essay  on  the  subject,  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Administration  of  the  Interior.1 

An  edict  in  honour  of  Confucius  published  by  the  emperor 
Woo-tsung  on  his  accession  in  1307,  was  engraved  in  the 
Chinese  language,  and  in  the  Chinese  and  Bashpah  Mongol 
characters.  An  impression  of  the  same  is  preserved  in  the 
Asiatic  Museum  at  Petersburg,  and  a copy  of  it  was  given 
by  Father  Hyacinth  in  his  work  on  the  statistics  of  the 
Chinese  empire.2 

In  1853,  another  silver  plate,  with  an  inscription  similar 
to  the  preceding,  was  discovered  at  Yerchni  Udinsk,  to  the 
east  of  Lake  Baikal ; and  is  now  preserved  in  the  Hermitage 
Palace  in  Petersburg.  An  account  of  this  was  given  by  Mr. 
Savelief  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Archaeological  Society  at  Petersburg.3  These  plates  seem  to 
have  been  signets  given  to  military  envoys,  and  those  holding 
imperial  commissions. 

In  an  article  on  Sanscrit  and  Mongolian  characters  by  Mr. 
Edkins,  published  in  1855, 4 he  has  given  a facsimile  repro- 
duction of  the  Pih  kca  sing,  from  the  King  chuen  pae  peon. 

Without  knowing  anything  of  what  had  been  done  by 
Yon  Gabelentz  and  the  Russian  orientalists,  I chanced  one 
day  during  the  occupation  of  Shanghae  city  by  the  Triad 
rebels  in  1854,  to  notice  in  the  Confucian  temple,  an  in- 
scription in  this  character,5 6  which  proved  to  be  a transcript 

1 Journal  Asiatique,  5e  scrie,  pp.  527-558. 

2 Ibid.  p.  526. 

3 Ibid.  pp.  527-558. 

4 Transactions  of  the  China  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 

part  v.  pp.  101-108  and  5 plates. 

6 The  Confucian  temple  was  afterwards  burnt  down,  and  this  slab 
was  broken  and  otherwise  injured  by  the  fire.  When  Shanghae 
was  retaken  by  the  imperialists,  the  temple  was  rebuilt  in  another 
part  of  the  city,  and  most  of  the  old  tablets  found  a placo  in  the 


i; 


of  au  edict  by  Kubla  khan,  the  Chinese  original  of  which 
was  engraved  below  it.  At  some  risk  and  trouble  I procured 
a few  impressions  from  this  stone,  and  sent  one  of  them, 
through  Sir  John  Bowring,  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  in 
London,  where  it  still  remains.  A short  article  on  the  sub- 
ject, by  myself,  appeared  in  the  “ Transactions  of  the  China 
Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,”1  for  1855,  giving  a 
copy  of  the  inscription  in  the  Mongol  and  Chinese  characters, 
and  also  cuts  of  several  coins  of  the  Yuen  dynasty.2  There 
is  also  a restoration  of  the  commencement  of  the  Plh  kea 
sing  noticed  above. 

In  1860,  M.  Pauthier  gave  a French  translation  of  the 
inscription  which  I had  published  in  the  Hongkong  Trans- 
actions. This  appeared  in  the  Journal  Asiatique,3  together 
with  some  interesting  details  on  the  Bashpah  alphabet. 

The  same  year  a very  neat  fount  of  type  for  this  character 
was  cast  at  the  Imprimerie  Imperiale  at  Paris,  under  the  in- 
structions of  M.  Pauthier. 

An  article  which  I had  written  on  the  Mongolian  inscrip- 

new  erection.  This  place  was  afterwards  used  as  a lodging  for  the 
British  officers  during  the  military  occupation  of  that  city ; and  in 
their  little  arrangements  to  make  things  comfortable,  all  the  in- 
scribed tablets  iu  the  walls  had  been  covered  with  plaster  and 
whitewash.  The  Mongolian  slab  I could  never  find  again,  and  on 
a visit  to  the  place  in  company  with  Dr.  Lamprey,  he  told  me  he 
had  seen  the  stone  in  question  used  as  a block  for  chopping  on. 

1 Part  v.  pp.  65-31. 

2 I may  be  allowed  here  to  notice  some  confusion  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  printing  of  that  article.  The  cut  of  the  coin  to  note  || 
on  page  55  is  erroneously  placed  as  note  * on  page  58.  The  note 
marked  ||  at  the  foot  of  page  55  should  be  referred  to  the  word  Plh, 
in  the  third  line  of  page  56.  The  Mongol  letter  p,  placed  on  its 

side,  thus  RL  on  page  64,  should  be  £|  . The  four  Mongol 
characters  at  the  top  of  page  65  are  upside  down.  Engravings  of 
some  of  these  coins  may  be  seen  in  an  article  by  C.  B.  Hillier,  on 
“ Chinese  Coinage,”  in  the  Transactions  of  the  China  Branch  of  the 
Eoyal  Asiatic  Society,  part  ii.,  1848-50,  pp.  105-110;  also  in  the 
works  of  De  Chaudoir,  Endlicher,  and  others,  on  Chinese  numis- 
matics. A special  article  by  Pauthier,  on  one  of  these  coins, 
appeared  in  the  Journal  Asiatique,  5m0,  serie,  tom.  xv.  pp.  321-337, 
1860. 

3 Yol.  xix.  pp.  5-47. 
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tion,  translated  and  published  by  Von  Gabelentz,  in  the 
“ Zeitschrift,”  was  translated  into  French  by  M.  Pauthier, 
and  appeared  in  the  Journal  Asiatique  for  1862. 1 

Both  this  inscription  and  the  edict  of  Kubla  were  re- 
produced with  the  new  type,  in  the  Appendix  to  Pauthier’s 
splendid  edition  of  Marco  Polo. 

The  vertical  portion  to  the  right  of  the  Mongol  is  in  the 
Ouigour  character,  consisting  of  twenty  lines  in  a large  type 
and  twelve  in  a smaller.  The  large  character  part  corre- 
sponds almost  literally  throughout  with  the  Sanscrit.  There 
is  no  initial  invocation,  and  the  doxology  at  the  end  of  the 
dharani  is  a transcript  of  the  Sanscrit,  with  one  slight 
deviation. 

The  Ouigour  branch  of  the  Turkish  race  seem  to  have 
been  in  close  proximity  and  intercourse  with  the  Mongols 
during  the  Yuen  dynasty.  They  are  reported  to  have  been 
in  possession  of  an  alphabet  and  literature  from  an  unknown 
antiquity ; and  scholars  are  divided  in  their  opinions  as 
to  the  origin  of  their  written  character.  The  Syriac,2  the 
Sabaean,3  and  the  Zend,4  have  each  been  pi’oposed  as  the  most 
probable  source  whence  derived.  The  earliest  mention  of 
Ouigour  literature  is  to  be  found  in  the  Chinese  records, 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  at  which  time  we  are 
informed  that. they  possessed  in  their  language  Maou’s  “Book 
of  Odes,”  the  “Confucian  Analects,”  and  the  “Book  of  Filial 
Piety,”  besides  some  Poets  and  Historians.5 

In  giving  an  analysis  of  a catalogue  of  Buddhist  works, 
published  in  China  in  1306,  Professor  Julien  makes  the 
following  interesting  remarks,  bearing  on  Ouigour  literature : 

“ The  last  preface  dated  in  1306,  gives  the  names  of  twenty- 
nine  savans  versed  in  the  Tibetan,  Ouigour,  Sanscrit,  and 
Chinese  languages,  who  were  charged,  as  appears  by  the 

1 Yol.  xix.  pp.  461-471. 

2 Rcmusat,  Reckerchcs  sur  les  langues  Tartares,  p.  29,  passim. 

3 Klaproth,  Abhandlung  iiber  die  Sprache  und  Schrift  der  Uiguren, 
p.  53. 

* Davids,  Grammaire  Turke,  p.  xvi. 

5 Remusat,  Rcchcrchcs,  etc.,  p.  284. 
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preface  of  1289,  to  compare  the  texts  with  each  other,  to 
collate  the  translations,  and  to  revise  and  fix  them  defi- 
nitively for  the  general  reimpression.  Their  work,  begun  in 
1285,  was  finished  in  1287.  Among  these  savans,  we  observe 
a Buddhist  priest  from  Tourfan,  versed  in  the  knowledge  of 
every  branch  of  the  sacred  literature,  who  was  charged  by 
imperial  order  to  verify  the  Indian  words,  and  an  acade- 
mician, named  To-in-tou-tong,  who  was  commissioned  to 
translate  the  Ouigour  words.  An  extremely  curious  fact,  un- 
known hitherto,  seems  to  result  from  the  last-named  fact, 
that  is,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Buddhist  books  must 
have  been  translated  into  Ouigour  for  the  use  of  the  subjects 
of  the  Chinese  empire  who  spoke  that  language.  This  con- 
jecture is  full}' justified  by  the  following  testimony.  I read 
in  the  history  of  celebrated  Buddhists,  published  under  the 
Sung  in  988,  a passage  which  shows  that  anciently  the 
Buddhist  books  were  translated,  not  only  in  Tibetan  and 
in  Chinese,  but  also  in  the  languages  of  people  now  under 
submission  to  the  Chinese,  and  whom  the  latter  treated  as 
barbarians : — ‘ When  the  Sutras  and  works  on  discipline 
from  India  were  taken  to  Koutche,  on  the  north  of  the 
Tsung-ling  mountains,  to  Leou-lan,  to  Kharachar,  to  Khotan, 
and  to  Khashgar,  the  natives  not  understanding  the  language 
of  India,  the  books  were  translated  for  them  into  the  bar- 
barian languages  which  they  spoke.’  Now  several  of  the  above- 
named  countries,  which  at  present  form  part  of  Bucharia, 
were  previously  occupied  by  Ouigour  tribes,  at  the  epoch  when 
our  catalogue  was  published.  Scarcely  more  than  two  or 
three  Ouigour  manuscripts  are  known  in  the  great  libraries 
of  Europe ; should  there  exist  then  at  Peking  any  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  Buddhist  books  in  this  ancient  dia- 
lect of  oriental  Turkish,  so  precious  for  philology,  and  so 
little  known,  it  would  be  an  object  of  the  highest  interest,  to 
purchase  them  there  at  any  price,  and  to  place  them  within 
the  reach  of  scholars.”  1 

Of  the  very  few  specimens  of  the  ancient  language  and 


Melanges  de  Geographic  Asiatique,  pp.  223,  224. 
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literature  of  the  Ouigours  known,  in  Europe,  the  oldest  of 
the  manuscripts  does  not  date  earlier  than  the  10th  century.1 

When  the  Mongols  under  Genghis  khan  began  to  attain 
their  immense  power,  they  were  a comparatively  unpolished 
people,  and  possessed  no  literature  of  their  own.  On  the 
defeat  of  the  Naimans  by  that  nation,  Tatatonggo,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Naim  an  prince,  a Ouigour  by  birth,  was  made 
prisoner  ; but  was  instated  by  Genghis  as  Professor  of  the 
Ouigour  language  and  literature,  for  the  benefit  of  his  sub- 
jects, the  princes  and  nobles  of  the  Mongol  nation.2  Being 
thus  initiated  into  the  literature  of  the  Ouigours,  as  a matter 
of  necessity  the  Mongols  had  naturally  fallen  into  the  habit 
of  using  the  same  character  for  the  purpose  of  committing 
their  own  language  to  writing ; and  this  practice  continued 
to  prevail  during  the  supremacy  of  Ogdai,  Guyu,  and  Manggu, 
the  three  successors  of  Genghis  khan.  Buysbruk,  who  went 
on  an  embassy  to  the  Mongolian  court,  from  France,  in  1253, 
speaking  of  the  Ouigour  characters,  says : — “ Mangu  khan  has 
sent  to  your  Majesty  (St.  Louis)  letters  written  in  the  Mongol 
or  Tartar  language,  but  in  Ouigour  characters.”3 

When  the  dynasty  took  possession  of  China,  under  the 
succeeding  monarch,  Kubla,  and  the  exigencies  of  a fixed 
government  were  more  urgent,  the  inadequacy  of  the  Ouigour 
character  fully  to  express  the  articulations  and  vocables  of  the 
Mongol  language  were  felt  to  be  a source  of  embarrassment. 
As,  it  would  seem,  no  man  among  the  Mongols  was  found  to 
possess  sufficient  philological  tact  and  inventive  skill  to  remedy 
this  inconvenience,  the  venerable  Tibetan  lama  Saadja  Ban- 
ff ida,  under  special  invitation,  took  up  his  residence  at  the 
court  of  Kubla,  and  applied  himself  to  the  task  of  so  modi- 
fying the  Ouigour  character  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Mongol.  In  his  scheme  he  had  retained  the 
fourteen  Ouigour  consonants,  but  he  died  while  engaged  on 
the  work,  leaving  it  still  incomplete.  The  result  was,  the 

1 Davids,  Grammairo  Turke,  p.  xviii. 

2 Ibid.  p.  xviii.  Klaproth,  Abhaudlung  iiber  die  Sprachc  und 
Schrift  der  Uiguren,  pp.  54,  55. 

3 Klaproth,  Abhaudlung,  etc.,  p.  56. 
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invention  by  his  successor,  Bashpah,  of  the  Mongolian  alpha- 
bet. noticed  above.  Although  the  latter  was  promulgated  in 
1269,  as  the  official  character  of  the  dynasty,  yet  in  1272, 
we  find  a memorial  to  the  throne  complaining  that  the  officials 
persist  in  writing  their  documents  in  the  Ouigour  character. 
An  edict  followed  thereupon,  condemning  the  practice,  and 
insisting  upon  the  adoption  of  Bashpah’s  character.  In  1278 
the  use  of  the  Ouigour  character  on  the  military  signets  was 
forbidden.  In  1284,  an  imperial  decree  forbade  the  use  of 
the  Ouigour  character  in  all  memorials  and  documents  pre- 
sented by  the  metropolitan  functionaries. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century,  Eldjaitu,  the 
successor  of  Kubla,  commissioned  the  priest  Tsordji  Osir  to 
translate  the  Tibetan  sacred  books  into  the  Mongolian  lan- 
guage, and  write  them  out  in  the  Bashpah  character.  The 
lama,  however,  failed  in  the  attempt ; and  in  order  to  super- 
sede the  difficulty,  he  reverted  to  the  unfinished  work  of 
Saadja  Bandida,  made  such  additions  as  were  needful  for  his 
purpose,  and  wrote  out  with  it  a Mongol  translation  of  the 
Tibetan  work  Bangclia  Raktcha , but  found  it  necessary  to 
express  a great  many  words  in  Tibetan  characters. 

Under  the  direction  of  Kaisun-killik,  the  succeeding  Em- 
peror, who  reigned  from  1307  to  1311,  Tsordji  Osir  made  such 
further  additions  as  were  needful  for  adapting  the  Ouigour 
alphabet  to  the  perfect  transcription  of  the  sounds  of  the 
Mongol  language.  These  details,  drawn  mostly  from  Klap- 
roth’s “ Abhandlung  fiber  die  Sprache  und  Schrift  der  Uigu- 
ren,”  are  found  in  the  Chinese  history  of  the  Yuen  dynasty, 
and  also  in  a Mongol  work,  Bru/ba  Saagdja  Bandida  yin  gar- 
gaksan  Jfongol  Usuk,  “The  Mongol  literature  invented  by  the 
holy  Saagdja  Bandida,”  published  in  China  in  1730. 1 

Ahmed  Ibn  Arabschah,  an  Arabian  author,  who  wrote 
about  1440,  gives  a short  notice  of  the  Ouigour  alphabet,  in 
which  he  says  : — “ The  Djaghataiens  have  a writing  which 
they  call  Ouigour,  and  which  may  be  recognized  as  the  same 

1 See  Bemusat’s  Ttecherches,  etc.  p.  154.  Pallas,  Sammlungen,  etc. 
vol.  ii.  p.  356.  Klaproth,  Abhandlung,  etc.  p.  57. 
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as  that  of  the  Mongols  ; it  is  composed  of  fourteen  consonants, 
which  have  the  forms  following.” 1 Here  he  inserts  a copy 
of  the  Ouigour  alphabet. 

The  work  above  named,  Brulba,  etc.,  also  gives  a table  of 
the  fourteen  consonants  of  the  Ouigours,  combined  respect- 
ively with  the  three  vowels,  a,  a,  and  i,  as  used  by  the  Mon- 
gols, previous  to  the  improvement  of  the  lamas.2  It  is  doubt- 
ful, however,  if  this  be  altogether  trustworthy ; for  we  find 
nothing  in  it  to  represent  the  vowel  o,  a letter  which  is  of 
constant  occurrence  in  the  specimens  of  Ouigour  literature 
preserved  in  Europe.  Were  it  not  so,  I should  have  been 
disposed  to  think  that  in  the  present  transcription  we  had  a 
specimen  of  the  writing  in  a transition  stage ; hut  from  the 
close  resemblance  which  it  bears  to  the  caligraphy  of  the  two 
Mongolian  letters  discovered  by  Remusat  in  the  archives  of 
France,  I have  no  doubt  that  it  is  a pure  specimen  of  the 
character  as  used  by  the  Ouigours.  These  two  letters, — 
addressed  to  Philip  the  Fair  of  France,  the  first  by  Argun, 
the  Mongol  prince  of  Persia,  in  1289 ; and  the  second  by 
Eldjaitu,  his  successor,  in  1305 ; — were  thought  by  Remusat 
to  he  in  the  original  Ouigour  character,  though  the  documents 
are  in  the  Mongol  language.3 

In  1845,  a silver  plate  similar  to  the  signets  bearing  the 
Bashpah  superscriptions  noticed  above,  but  having  the 
superscription  in  the  Ouigour  character,  was  found  at 
Grouchovka,  on  the  Dnieper,  in  the  government  of  Ekateri- 
noslaf,  in  Southern  Russia.  A report  on  this  plate  was  made 
to  the  AcademjT  of  Sciences  at  Petersburg,  in  1848,  by  Mr. 
Banzarof,  which  was  published  in  their  “Bulletin  historico- 
philologique,”1  with  a facsimile  engraving;  from  which  we 
see  that  the  writing  is  almost  identical  with  that  on  the  in- 

1 Langles,  in  Notices  ct  Extraits  des  Manuscrits  de  la  Biblio- 
th&quc  Royale,  tom.  v.  Klaproth,  Abhandlung,  etc.  p.  56.  In  his 
Memoires  relatifs  a l’Asie,  tom.  ii.  p.  318,  he  gives  a facsimile  of 
this  alphabet. 

2 Klaproth,  Abhandlung,  etc.  p.  57. 

3 See  “ Memoires  sur  les  relations  politiques  des  princes  Chretiens, 
et  particulierement  des  rois  de  France,  avec  les  empereurs  Mongols.” 

* Tome  v.  article  9.  1848. 
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scription  now  under  consideration.  As  we  know  that  the  use 
of  the  Ouigour  character  on  these  signets  was  prohibited  in 
1278,  it  must  have  been  made  previous  to  that  date. 

The  portion  to  the  right  of  the  Ouigour  is  in  the  Neuchih 
character,  consisting  of  twenty-seven  lines  of  large  size  and 
twenty-one  lines  of  a smaller  type.  The  large  character 
portion  is  almost  a counterpart  of  the  Sanscrit,  down  to 
about  the  middle  of  the  twenty-fifth  line,  where  the  dharani 
concludes.  It  commences  with  the  invocation  Om  b/iur  om 
sra/id,  the  same  as  the  Chinese  and  others,  and  the  portion 
following  the  dharani  is  evidently  a doxology,  though  I have 
only  succeeded  in  identifying  a small  portion  of  it. 

Although  the  name  of  this  writing  is  not  unknown  to 
orientalists,  yet  beyond  the  name  very  few  facts  have  been 
gathered ; and  this  inscription  I believe  to  be  unique,  not 
only  as  giving  a correct  specimen  of  the  caligraph)',  but  as 
being  the  only  piece  yet  discovered,  in  which  there  is  any 
clue  to  the  powers  of  the  characters. 

The  Neuchih  Tartars  succeeded  the  Tsitans  as  the  dominant 
power  in  the  north  of  China,  in  the  early  part  of  the  12th 
century,  under  the  name  of  the  Kin  dynasty.  Originally  a 
rude  unlettered  tribe,  they  were  dependent  upon  the  Chinese 
and  Tsitans  for  their  correspondence  and  literary  negotiations ; 
but  they  learned  to  rise  with  their  position,  and  it  was  not 
long  ere  they  began  to  feel  the  inconvenience  of  transacting 
their  diplomacy  through  interpreters  in  an  alien  language. 
Impressed  no  doubt  with  the  importance  of  possessing  a 
national  literature,  the  preliminary  necessity  of  a written 
character  capable  of  expressing  the  sounds  of  their  language 
became  apparent.  They  saw  that  their  predecessors  and 
vanquished  rivals,  the  Tsitans,  had  been  placed  at  a similar 
disadvantage  at  the  beginning  of  their  rule,  and  had  in- 
vented a character  which  had  been  the  national  writing  of 
the  Leaou  dynasty  for  about  two  hundred  years.1  Following 
their  precedent,  Akuta,  the  founder  of  the  Kin,  resolved  upon 

1 I only  know  of  the  existence  of  one  inscription  in  this  character, 
and  as  there  is  no  translation  of  it  in  Chinese  or  any  other  language, 
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having  special  resources  for  reducing  to  writing  the  language 
of  his  tribe  ; and  having  among  his  captives  many  subjects 
of  the  Chinese  and  also  of  the  Leaou,  a special  study  was 
made  of  the  literature  of  these  two  nations.  The  result  was 
that  an  imperial  commission,  consisting  of  Ouye,  Moulianho, 
and  Kuhshin,  was  appointed  to  form  a new  set  of  smybols, 
from  the  elements  of  the  Chinese  pattern-hand  characters,  on 
the  same  principle  as  those  of  the  Tsitan,  but  adapted  to  the 
sounds  of  their  national  language.1  In  a few  months  the 
characters  were  formed,  and  an  imperial  decree  issued  in 
the  eight  month  of  the  year  1119,  ordered  their  general 
adoption.2  In  1138,  He-tsung,  the  third  emperor,  originated 
a new  set  of  characters  for  the  Neuchih  language,  and  these 
were  named  Small  Neuchih  characters  ; while  those  which 
Kuhshin  and  his  colleagues  had  invented  were  termed  the 
Large  Neuchih  characters.3  The  small  characters  were  brought 
into  use  officially,  in  the  fifth  month  of  the  year  11 45. 4 

The  Vandalism  attendant  on  the  overthrow  of  dynasties 
in  China,  has  been  especially  destructive  to  the  literary 
productions  of  the  conquered  part}7,  and  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
expected  that  many  traces  of  the  literary  ingenuity  of  the 
Neuchihs  would  survive  their  subjection  to  another  race.  A 
note  to  the  Suh  wan  keen  Tung  k’aou  tells  us  that  the  Chinese 
Classics  and  Histories  were  translated  in  this  character ; and 
a catalogue  of  the  imperial  library  during  the  Ming5  gives 

it  remains  at  present  a dead  letter.  The  following  five  characters 
are  preserved  with  their  interpretation  in  the  Chinese  “ Topography 

of  Ching-tih  prefecture.”  iS'1  (as  used  by  the  emperor) ; 

An  imperial  order  ; To  run  ; [+1  Horse;  y^jh  Urgent.  The 
history  of  the  Leaou  dynasty  speaks  of  an  edict  having  been 
engraved  on  stone,  in  the  characters  of  the  Tsitans,  Turks,  and 
Chinese,  hut  I am  not  aware  if  that  inscription  is  still  extant. 

1 Suh  wan  lieen  Tung  h'aou,  book  184,  p.  31.  De  Mailla,  Histoire 
generale  de  la  Chine,  tom.  viii.  p.  390. 

2 Kin  she,  hook  2,  p.  14.  Ilung  keen  luh,  book  214,  p.  14. 

3 Suh  wan  been  t'ung  h'aou,  book  184,  p.  31.  Tung  keen  hang  muh 
Suh  peen,  book  10,  p.  42. 

4 Kin  she,  book  3,  p.  27.  TTung  keen  luh,  book  2 1 5,  p.  13. 

* Wan  yuen  k6  shoo  muh,  book  18,  p.  2. 
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the  titles  of  fifteen  works  in  the  Neuchih  character.  Whether 
any  of  these  are  still  in  existence  is  I think  at  least  doubtful, 
but  M.  Rosny  expresses  a more  hopeful  view  of  the  case.1 

That  the  language  and  literature  of  the  Neuchihs  did  not 
at  once  disappear  with  the  extinction  of  the  dynasty  we  have 
evidence,  for  in  1407,  when  a translatorial  institution  was 
established  by  the  Ming,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  corre- 
spondence with  foreign  nations,  one  of  the  languages  to  which 
special  attention  was  directed  was  the  Neuchih.  The  students 
were  examined  periodically,  and  the  most  efficient  appointed 
to  offices  in  connection  with  the  embassies.  In  1470  seven 
interpreters  were  officially  designated  for  the  Neuchih  lan- 
guage, and  the  number  was  afterwards  increased  to  nine.  The 
translatorial  office  was  re-established  on  the  accession  of  the 
present  dynasty  in  1G44,  with  a president  and  corps  of  fifty- 
six  professors.  Long  before  this,  however,  it  is  probable  that 
the  cumbrous  Neuchih  character  had  become  obsolete,  for  in 
the  accounts  we  have  of  the  invention  or  rather  adaptation  of 
the  present  Manchu  character,  there  is  no  hint  of  any  kind 
of  writing  in  existence  peculiar  to  the  tribe.  The  Manchus 
being  the  actual  descendants  of  the  Kin  dynasty  Neuchihs, 
there  would  scarcely  be  a distinct  language,  and  we  conse- 
quently find  the  Neuchih  department  of  the  translators’  office 
suppressed  in  1659,  and  the  ancient  Neuchih  character 
entirely  superseded  by  the  modern  Manchu. 

Remusat,  in  his  “Recherches  sur  les  langues  Tartares,”  has 
written  at  greater  length  on  this  subject  than  any  other 
European  author,  having  collected  together  what  few  notices 
he  could  find  in  Chinese  works ; but  having  never  seen  a 

1 He  says : “ When  the  friends  of  science  shall  have  undertaken 
scientific  journeys,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  great  public  and 
private  libraries  of  China,  libraries  whose  number  is  immense,  and 
the  preservation  of  which  has  been  the  object  of  the  greatest  care 
and  attention,  we  shall  doubtless  find  the  greater  part  of  the  literary 
monuments  for  which  we  are  now  anxious,  and  a number  of  others, 
which  will  prove  so  many  revelations  in  the  midst  of  this  old 
Chinese  world,  whose  destiny  on  earth  may  probably  have  been  to 
preserve  to  us  vestiges  of  primitive  and  forgotten  ages  in  the  history 
of  the  globe.” — Revue  Orientale  et  Amiricaine,  le  sene,  tom.  vi.  pp. 
386,  387. 
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specimen  of  the  Neuchih  writing,  he  was  induced  by  the 
descriptions  to  believe  that  the  character  now  used  by  the 
Coreans  was  identical  with  that  of  the  Kin  dynasty.  This 
hypothesis  at  least  we  are  now  in  a position  to  meet  with  a 
direct  negative.  An  inscription  in  an  unknown  character, 
at  the  Imperial  Mausoleum  at  Keen-chow,  in  the  Province  of 
Shense,  has  been  preserved  to  us  in  a Chinese  work  published 

in  1618,  the  ^3  ||s  $fuj  S/nh  mih  tseucn  hwa.1  From  a 
Chinese  translation  and  note  given  on  the  tablet,  we  learn 
that  this  is  an  inscription  in  the  Neuchih  or  national  character 
of  the  Kin  dynasty.  The  date  given  is  1134,  from  which  we 
see  that  it  was  cut  previous  to  the  invention  of  the  Small 
Neuchih  character;  so  that  there  is  no  doubt  we  have  there 
a specimen  of  the  Large  Neuchih  character,  invented  by 
Kuhshin  and  his  colleagues. 

A facsimile  of  this  inscription  from  the  Che  puli  tsuh  chae 
ts’ung  shoo,  was  published  by  Professor  Neumann  in  1837, 
in  regard  to  which  he  remarks : — “ I am  not  able  to  read  the 
Kin  writing,  much  less  to  translate  it ; but  it  is  obvious  from 
the  frequent  repetitions  of  characters  in  the  text  of  our 
memorial  that  this  Kin  writing  consists  of  a syllabary  com- 
posed of  abbreviated  and  modified  Chinese  characters.”2 

Shortly  after  this  the  same  inscription  seems  to  have  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  Archimandrite  Habakkuk,  while 
he  was  residing  at  Peking,  and  he  communicated  it  to  Father 
Hyacinth  at  Petersburg  in  1841.  The  latter  gave  a facsimile 
of  the  same  in'his  work  on  the  statistics  of  China.3 

I  was  not  aware  of  this  inscription  having  been  noticed  or 

1 This  work  was  reprinted  during  the  present  dynasty,  in  a col- 

lection entitled  m Mil  It  "i  E poo  sow  he.  It  was  also  reprinted 
in  a reduced  form  in  the  Che  pali  tstih 

chae  ts'ung  shoo,  published  in  the  18th  century.  The  same  inscrip- 
tion is  reproduced  in  the  $1$  Kin  sh\h  tsiiy  peen, 

published  in  1805.  It  is  noticed  in  several  other  works  on  lapidary 
inscriptions. 

2 Asiatische  Studien,  p.  41. 

3 See  Journal  Asiatique,  5r  serie,  tom.  17,  p.  532. 
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published  by  any  one  in  Europe,  when  it  occurred  to  me  to 
collect  what  information  I could  regarding  the  system  of 
writing  used  by  the  Neuchihs  ; and  the  inscription  in  question, 
which  I found  in  the  S/il/i  mih  tseuen  hwa,  being  the  only 
specimen  of  the  character  that  I could  discover,  I forwarded 
a facsimile,  with  some  remarks,  to  the  Asiatic  Society  in 
1859.  The  same  appeared  in  the  Society’s  Journal  the  follow- 
ing year.1 

In  1861,  Professor  de  Rosny,  of  Paris,  published  an  article 
on  “ The  Neuchih,  their  language  and  literature,”2  by  which 
it  appears  he  has  misunderstood  my  remarks;  but  he  ex- 
presses, with  considerable  confidence,  his  belief  that  the 
writing  is  ideographic  and  not  alphabetic.  Although  my 
opinion  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  Neuchih  being  an 
alphabetic  or  syllabic  writing,  I find,  on  referring  to  my 
former  article,  that  I scarcely  expressed  such  a view,  preferring 
to  leave  the  question  to  be  decided  when  we  should  acquire 
more  light  on  the  subject.  It  was  something  novel  to  me  to 
find  M.  de  Rosny  advocating  the  ideographic  as  the  most 
probable,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  alphabetic,  and  I regret  that 
he  has  not  given  us  a fuller  development  of  his  reasons,  for, 
from  his  extensive  knowledge  of  the  written  characters  of 
various  nations,  probably  few  are  in  a more  favourable  posi- 
tion to  form  a correct  appreciation  of  the  matter. 

If  my  tendency  was  formerly  towards  the  alphabetic  theory, 
my  views  are  now  so  far  modified  by  the  analysis  of  the 
newly-found  inscription,  that  I incline  to  the  view  at  first 
expressed  by  Professor  Neumann,  that  the  Kin  was  a syllabic 
writing.3 


1 Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  17,  pp.  331,  passim. 

2 “ Revue  Orientaleet  Americaine,”  lre  serie,  tome  6,  pp.  379-387. 

3 The  accompanying  cut,  taken  from  a Chinese  brochure  on  coins, 

which  has  merely  the  title  [§j|  Wae  lewo  tseen  wan , 

“Superscriptions  of  foreign  money,”  is  termed  a “Sanscrit  cha- 
racter coin;”  but  as  the  character  bears  no  resemblance  to  any 
known  form  of  Sanscrit  writing,  and  as  it  presents  a strong  simi- 
larity to  that  on  the  Keen-chow  tablet,  I am  induced  to  think  it  is 
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Having  ascertained,  then,  with  tolerable  certainty  that  the 
preceding  inscription  is  a specimen  of  the  Large  Neuchih 
character ; and  being  assured  that  the  one  with  which  we  are 
now  occupied  is  also  Neuchih — observing  the  radical  differ- 
ence in  the  formation  of  the  characters ; we  are  shut  up  to 
the  conclusion  that  this  is  a specimen  of  the  Small  Neuchih 
character,  invented  in  1138.  The  date  is  more  than  two 
centuries  later,  being  1345. 

Thanks  to  the  transcripts  in  the  other  characters,  and  espe- 
cially the  Sanscrit,  there  are  scarcely  any  of  the  Neuchih  in 
the  larger  size  part  to  which  I cannot  attach  the  sounds  with 
a high  degree  of  probability,  if  not  absolute  certainty.  The 
conclusion  at  which  I have  arrived  is  given  in  the  plate  facing 
this  page. 

The  last  character  in  the  list  to  which  I have  not 
put  any  sound,  is  one  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  being 
found  39  times ; that  is,  it  is  distinctly  legible  33  times,  and 
in  six  other  places  I have  supplied  it,  as  I think,  on  un- 
questionable authority.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  every  case 
this  is  written  smaller  than  the  other  characters ; a peculiarity 
which  belongs  only  to  two  or  three  others  in  certain  places, 
and  appears  to  me  to  indicate  that  the  sign  so  written  plays 
a secondary  part  in  the  syllable.  Another  peculiarity  which 
attaches  to  is,  that  while  every  other  Neuchih  sign  is 

represented  by  a corresponding  one  in  Chinese,  there  is  in  no 
case  any  counterpart  to  this  in  Chinese.  Of  the  39  places 
where  it  is  found,  30  times  it  stands  against  the  long  vowel 
a ; i.e.  in  a,  2 ; hd,  1 ; da,  1 ; ddhd,  1 ; lid,  7 (3  of  which  I 
have  supplied) ; lid,  1 ; md,  2 ; nd,  3 (one  of  which  I have 


a relic  of  the  Kin.  The  paucity  of  documents  in  that  character 
may  warrant  its  insertion  here.  The  explana- 
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coins  of 


tory  note  says: — “This  Sanscrit  character  coin 
is  eight-tenths  of  an  inch  diameter,  and  weighs 

3 choo  6 ts’an  (^).  It  is  copper,  of  a 

pure  red  colour.  The  superscription  is  undecipher- 
able, but  it  bears  a general  resemblance  to  the 

( Uh-t'o  and  Turfan  (or  Tibet).” 
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« 

supplied) ; pd,  1 ; srd,  1 ; id,  2 ; tha,  7 (one  of  which  I have 
supplied)  ; yd,  1 ; and  twice  it  is  found  against  the  long 
vowel  u ; i.e.  in  bhu,  1 ; pu,  1.  Seven  times  it  is  found 
appended  where  there  is  no  long  vowel  in  the  Sanscrit,  of 
which  four  of  the  syllables  end  in  a ; i.e.  na,  1 ; ra,  1 ; ta,  1 ; 
ya,  1 one  ends  in  e ; i.e.  ddhc;  and  two  end  in  i,  i.e.  ddhi, 

1 ; and  ti,  1 (which  I have  supplied). 

From  the  preceding  analysis  of  39  occurrences  of  this 
character,  I am  disposed  to  think  that  it  is  a sign  indicating 
the  lengthening  of  the  vowel  in  the  syllable  to  which  it  is 
attached,  and  that  the  seven  (or  perhaps  six)  exceptions  are 
irregularities. 

Such  is  the  result  of  the  inscription  on  the  east  side  of  the 
arch,  and  the  decipherment  of  the  west  side  would  probably 
add  a few  more  to  the  number  of  the  identified  vocables. 
From  an  examination  of  these  81  characters,  I am  convinced 
that  the  Neuchih  writing  was  pre-eminently  syllabic,  and  not 
alphabetic,  as  I inferred  on  a former  occasion.  The  selection 
of  symbols  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  arbitrary,  nor  can  I 
see  any  approach  to  principle  or  mutual  relation  in  comparing 
the  one  with  the  other.  Not  only  do  we  find  the  utmost 
diversity  in  the  forms  of  any  series  of  syllables  we  may 
select,  classified  either  according  to  their  initials  or  finals,  or 
any  other  principle  that  I can  think  of ; but  there  are  also 
characters  nearly  similar  in  form,  which  express  widely 
different  sounds. 

Thus  the  characters  ra  and  xca,  although  nearly 
allied  phonetically,  are  yet  totally  unlike  in  every  part.  If 
there  is  any  difference  in  sound  between  man  and 
man,  it  is  merely  one  of  tone,  as  indicated  by  the  Chinese 
equivalents ; and  yet  their  forms  would  never  lead  any  one 
to  suspect  a phonetic  connection.  So  also  the  two  characters 
for  ga  and  llffl.  although  so  utterly  dissimilar,  yet  they 
represent  precisely  the  same  syllable.  Again,  if  we  have 
diversity  of  forms  corresponding  to  similar  sounds,  there  are 
also  similar  forms  answering  to  very  different  sounds ; thus 
hi  only  differs  by  one  stroke  from  va. 

1 It  is  doubtful  if  this  syllable  ought  not  to  be  yd. 
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It  would  seem  as  if  a number  of  Chinese  characters  had 
been  selected  to  represent  the  sounds  in  the  Neuchih  lan- 
guage, on  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Japanese,  but  abbreviated  and 
disfigured  after  a fashion  of  their  own,  to  which  we  have  now 
no  key.  While  the  original  or  Large  Neuchih  characters,  of 
which  the  specimen  at  Keen-chow  has  been  published,  show 
some  traces  of  the  form  of  Chinese,  this  latter  invention  of 
the  Small  Neuchih  characters  appears  to  be  a more  elegant 
and  abbreviated  form,  in  which  the  slight  traces  retained  in 
the  earlier  invention  are  altogether  obliterated,  and  the  faintly- 
pictorial  forms  of  which  each  character  was  made  up  are 
represented  by  merely  conventional  collocations  of  strokes. 
Thus  we  have  all  the  cumbrous  variety  of  a pictorial  system 
adapted  to  the  expression  of  a simple  series  of  vocables.  The 
scheme  is,  probably,  unique  in  the  history  of  chirography, 
and  is  not  a little  suggestive  in  reference  to  the  condition  of 
the  people  among  whom  it  took  its  rise.  It  seems  strange 
that  a complex  syllabary  like  this  should  have  been  adopted 
by  a people  living  so  near  the  tribes  who  were  using  the 
simple  Ouigour  alphabet,  and  would  imply  a very  restricted 
intercourse  with  such  tribes.  Instead  of  wondering  that  such 
a method  of  writing  should  be  neglected  and  become  obsolete, 
we  may  rather  be  astonished  that  it  was  able  to  maintain  its 
ground  for  two  centuries  and  more,  as  is  proved  by  this 
inscription. 

It  is  probable  that  the  eighty-one  signs  here  given  are  but 
a small  portion  of  the  Neuchih  syllabary,  as  it  is  not  at  all 
likely  that  the  simple  sounds  of  the  Sanscrit  alphabet  would 
anything  like  exhaust  the  vocables  of  the  Neuchih  language. 
Accordingly  we  find  in  the  twenty-one  lines  of  small  cha- 
racters at  the  end  of  the  large,  a great  number  of  new  ones 
which  do  not  occur  in  the  preceding  portion.  Now  as  every 
several  character  has  to  be  learned  by  itself,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  any  one  or  more  gives  no  clue  to  what  is  the  sound  of 
another,  here  is  a study  of  a much  more  difficult  nature. 

I have  mentioned  that  each  of  the  parts  except  the  Sanscrit 
concludes  like  this,  with  some  lines  in  a smaller  size  cha- 
racter. On  looking  over  the  Chinese  part,  I saw  at  once  that 
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that  was  not  a mere  transcript  of  foreign  sounds,  but  a verit- 
able piece  of  composition  in  the  Chinese  language.  Although 
very  much  defaced  and  obliterated,  I have  been  able  to  get 
an  approximate  sense  out  of  the  several  detached  fragments, 
though  the  omission  of  so  many  links  necessarily  prevents  a 
perfect  translation  even  of  what  remains. 

Having  shown  the  Tibetan  portion  to  Professor  Foucaux,  at 
Paris,  I ascertained  from  him  that  that  was  in  the  Tibetan 
language,  and  not  a transliteration  from  another  tongue. 
From  a cursory  inspection  of  that  hopelessly  imperfect  por- 
tion, he  could  give  me  the  meaning  of  such  fragments,  that 
I felt  assured,  if  it  was  not  the  exact  translation  of  the 
Chinese,  it  was  at  least  the  same  in  substance. 

A superficial  examination  of  the  Mongol  portion  satisfied 
me  that  that  was  also  in  the  Mongol  language ; and  the 
Ouigour  portion  seems  to  be  in  the  Ouigour  language. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  presumption  is  almost  a cer- 
tainty that  the  small-size  Neuchih  is  a specimen  of  the  Neu- 
chih  language  as  well  as  writing.  This  imparts  an  additional 
interest  to  it ; and  while  the  difficulty  of  interpretation  is 
thereby  increased,  its  philological  value  is  greatly  enhanced. 

Appended  is  an  interlinear  restoration  of  the  inscription, 
and  the  sounds  of  the  syllables  given  in  Latin  characters, 
according  to  the  Sanscrit.  The  columns  coincide  in  length 
and  number  with  the  original  lines  of  the  Neuchih  portion, 
and  the  corresponding  syllables  in  each  of  the  six  lines  are 
placed  horizontally  opposite,  as  near  as  the  peculiarities  of  the 
respective  systems  will  admit.  The  portion  in  black  is  what 
is  preserved  of  the  original  inscription,  and  the  missing  parts 
which  have  been  supplied  are  represented  by  the  red.1 

1 A reduced  facsimile  of  the  four  vertical  portions  of  the  inscrip- 
tion, produced  by  photo-lithography,  from  the  original  rubbing,  will 
appear  in  Col.  Yule’s  forthcoming  work  on  Marco  Polo. 
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Hang. — Outline  of  a Grammar  of  the  Zend  Language.  By  Martin  Haug, 
Dr.  Phil.  8vo.,  pp.  82,  sewed.  1 4s. 

Haug. — Essats  on  the  Sacred  Language,  "Writings,  and  Religion  of  the 
Parsers.  By  Martin  IIalg,  Dr.  Phil.,  Superintendent  of  Sanskrit  Studies  in  th« 
Poona  College.  8vo.,  pp.  278,  cloth.  Out  of  print. 

Haug. — The  Aitareya  Bbahmanam  of  the  Rig  Y eda  : containing  the  Earliest 
Speculations  of  the  Brahmans  on  the  meaning  of  the  Sacrificial  Prayers,  and  on  the 
Origin,  Performance,  and  Sense  of  the  Rites  of  the  Ycdic  Religion.  Edited,  Translated, 
and  Explained,  by  Martin  Haug,  Ph.D.,  Superintendent  of  Sanskrit  Studies  in  the 
Poona  College,  etc.,  etc.  In  2 Vols.,  cr.  8vo.  Yol  1.  Contents,  Sanskrit  Text,  with 
Preface,  Introductory  Essay,  and  a Map  of  the  Sacrificial  Compound  at  the  Soma 
Sacrifice,  pp.  312.  Yol.  II.,  Translation,  with  Notes,  pp.  544.  £3  3s. 

Hernisz. — A Guide  to  Conversation  in  the  English  and  Chinese  Lan- 
guages, for  the  Use  of  Americans  and  Chinese  in  California  and  elsewhere.  By 
Stanislas  Hernisz.  Square  8vo.,  pp.  274,  sewed.  10s.  6 d. 

The  Chinese  characters  contained  in  this  work  are  from  the  collections  of  Chinese  groups, 
engraved  or  steel,  and  cast  into  moveable  types,  by  Mr.  Marcellin  Legrand,  Engraver  of  the 
Imperial  Printing  Office  at  Paris.  They  are  used  by  most  of  the  Missions  to  China. 

Hoffman. — Shotting  Dialogues,  in  Japanese,  Dutch,  and  English.  By 
Professor  J.  Hoffman.  Oblong  8vo.,  sewed.  3s. 

Justi. — Handbuch  der  Zendspkache  van  Ferdinand  Justi.  Altbactrisches 
Waerterbuch.  Grammar  Chrestomathie.  Four  parts  4to.  sewed,  pp.  xxii.  and  424. 
Leipzig , 1864.  Ms. 

Kidd. — Catalogue  of  the  Chinese  Library  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 
By  the  Rev.  S.  Kidd.  8vo.,  pp.  58,  sewed.  Is. 

Legge. — The  Chinese  Classics.  With  a Translation,  Critical  and  Exe- 
getical,  Notes,  Prolegomena,  and  Copious  Indexes.  By  James  Legoe,  D.D.,  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society.  In  Seven  Yols.  Yol.  I.,  containing  Confucian  Aualects, 
the  Great  Learning,  and  the  Doctrine  of  the  Mean.  8vo.,  pp.  526,  cloth.  42s. 

Yol.  II.,  containing  the  Works  of  Menucius.  8vo.,  pp.  634,  cloth.  42s. 

Yol.  III.,  Part  1,  containing  the  first  parts  of  the  Shoo-Iving,  or  the  hooks  of  T'ang ; the 
books  or  Yu;  the  books  of  Hea;  the  books  of  Shang;  and  the  Prolegomena.  8vo.,  pp. 
291,  cloth.  42s. 

Yol.  III.,  Part  2,  containing  the  fifth  part  of  the  Shoo-King,  or  the  books  of  Chow;  and 
the  Indexes.  8vo.,  pp.  453,  cloth.  42s. 

Manava-Kalpa-Sutra : being  a portion  of  this  ancient  Work  on  Yaidik 
Rites,  together  with  the  Commentary  of  Kumarila-Swamin.  A Facsimile  of  the  MS. 
No.  17  in  the  Library  of  Her  Majesty’s  Home  Government  for  India.  With  a Preface 
by  Theodor  Goldstucker.  Oblong  folio,  pp.  268  of  letterpress  and  121  leaves 
facsimiles.  Cloth.  4 1.  4s. 

Medhurst. — Chinese  Dialogues,  Questions,  and  Familiar  Sentences, 
literally  rendered  into  English,  with  a view  to  promote  commercial  intercourse  and 
assist  beginners  in  the  Language.  By  the  late  W.  H.  Medhurst,  D.D.  A new  and 
enlarged  edition,  pp.  226.  8vo.  18s. 

Morley. — A Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts  in  the 
Arabic  and  Peb«ian  Languages  preserved  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  By  William  H.  Morley,  M.R.A.S,  8vo.,  pp.  viii. 
and  160,  sewed.  London,  1854.  2s.  6 d. 
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Mllir. — Original  Sanscrit  Texts  on  the  Origin  and  History  of  the  People 
of  India,  their  Religion  and  Institutions.  Collected,  Translated  into  English,  and 
illustrated  by  Remarks,  hy  J.  Muir,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  Yol  V.  Contributions  to  a 
Knowledge  of  the  Cosmogony,  Mythology,  Religions  Ideas,  Life  and  Manners  of  the 
Indian  in  the  Yedic  Age.  8vo.,  pp.  xvi.  and  492,  cloth.  21s. 

Earn  Raz. — Essay  on  the  Architecture  of  the  Hindus.  By  Bah  Baz, 
Native  Judge  and  Magistrate  of  Bangalore,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  R.A  S.  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  With  48  Plates.  4to.,  pp.  xiv.  and  64,  sewed.  London, 
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Rawiinson. — a Commentary  on  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Babylonia 

and  Assyria,  including  Readings  of  the  Inscription  on  the  Nimrud  Obelisk,  and  a 
brief  Notice  of  the  Ancient  Kings  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon.  Read  before  the  Royal 
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RawlillSOn. — Outlines  of  Assyrian  History,  from  the  Inscriptions  of 
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Bayard,  Esq.,  D.C.L.  8vo.,  pp.  xliv.,  sewed.  London,  1852.  Is. 

Renan. — An  Essay  on  the  Age  and  Antiquity  of  the  Book  of  Nabathjean 
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l’Institut.  In  1 Yol.,  crown  8vo.,  pp.  xvi.  and  148,  cloth.  3s.  6 d. 

Rig- Veda  Sanllita;  a Collection  of  Ancient  Hindu  Hymns,  constituting 
the  Fifth  to  Eighth  Ashtakas  or  Books  of  the  Rig-Veda,  the  Oldest  Authority  for  the 
Religious  and  Social  Institutions  of  the  Hindus.  Translated  from  the  original  Sanskrit 
by  the  late  Horace  Hayman  Wilson,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  etc.  Edited  by  E.  B.  Cowell, 
M.A.,  late  Principal  of  the  Calcutta  Sanskrit  College,  and  now  Professor  of  Sanskrit  at 
Cambridge.  Volume  IV.,  8vo.,  pp.  214,  cloth.  14s. 

A few  sets  of  Volumes  I.,  II.,  and  III.,  £4  4s.  [Vols.  V.  and  VI.  in  the  press. 

Schlagintweit. — Buddhism  in  Tibet  : illustrated  hy  Literary  Documents 
and  Objects  of  Religious  Worship.  With  an  account  of  the  Buddhist  Systems  preceding 
it  in  India.  By  Emil  Schlagintweit,  LL.D.  With  a Folio  Atlas  of  20  Plates,  and 
20  Tables  of  Native  print  in  the  Text.  Royal  8vo.,  pp.  xxiv.  and  404.  21.  2s. 

Vishnu-Purana.  A System  of  Hindu  Mythology  and  Tradition.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Original  Sanskrit,  and  Illustrated  by  Notes  derived  chiefly  from  other 
Puranas  By  Horace  Hayman  Wilson.  Thoroughly  Revised  and  Edited,  with 
Notes,  by  Dr.  Fitz  -Edward  Hall.  In  six  vols.  8vo.  Vol.  I.,  pp.  340.  Yol.  II.,  pp. 
340.  Yol.  III.,  pp.  348.  Vol  IV.,  pp.  346.  Vol.  V.,  cloth.  10s.  6rf.  each. 

[ Vol.  VI.  in  preparation. 

Wilsoil. — Works  by  the  late  Horace  H.  Wilson,  M.A.,  F.B.S.,  Member 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Societies  of  Calcutta  and  Paris,  and  of  the  Oriental  Society  of 
Germany,  etc.,  and  Boden  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Vols.  I. 
and  II. — Also  under  this  title,  Essays  and  Lectures,  chiefly  on  the  Religion  of  the 
Hindus,  by  the  late  H.  II.  Wilson,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  etc.,  etc.  Collected  and  Edited  by 
Dr.  Reiniiold  Rost.  In  2 vols.  8vo.,  cloth.  21s. 

Wilson. — Essays,  Analytical,  Critical,  and  Philological,  on  Subjects 
connected  with  Sanskrit  Literature.  By  the  late  H.  H.  Wilson.  Collected  and 
Edited  by  Dr.  Reinhold  Rost.  In  3 vols.,  8vo.,  cloth.  36s. 

Wilson. — The  Present  State  of  the  Cultivation  of  Oriental  Literature. 
A Lecture  delivered  at  a Meeting  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  by  the  Director,  Pro- 
fessor H.  H.  Wilson.  8vo.,  pp.  26,  sewed.  London,  1852.  6 d. 

Wilson. — Select  Specimens  of  the  Theatre  of  the  Hindus,  translated  from 
the  Original  Sanskrit.  By  Horace  Dayman  Wilson,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  Second  Edition. 
2 vols.,  8vo.  pp.  lxx.  and  384,  415,  cloth.  15s. 

Wise. — Commentary  on  the  Hindu  System  of  Medicine.  By  T.  A.  Wise, 
M.D.,  Bengal  Medical  Service.  8vo.,  pp.  xx.,  and  432,  cloth.  7s.  Gd. 
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